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NEW SITE 


OFFERED UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON 


Students To Parade on April First in 
Protest Against ‘Gloomy Lodgings 
and Landladies 


The students of the University of Lon- 
don, England, are displeased with their 
scattered condition and plan a huge demon- 
stration for unity. A regular, sure enough 
University center in London complete with 
campus and common library is what they 
want. 

The present University has buildings 
spilled at random all over the metropolis, 
business offices in South Kensington, Uni- 
versity College in Bloomsbury, Kings Col- 
lege on the Strand, and the School of Eco- 
nomics, Heaven knows where. This condi- 
tion has been deplored often enough and 
several remedies have been suggested. 

At one time the government offered the 
eleven acres behind the British Museum, 
an almost ideal site from an educational 
point of view, but there was too much dis- 
sension among the various colleges to en- 
able them to accept it. For different rea- 


(Continued on page 4, col. 1) 


“The notorious Gilda Gray has let the 
light of her passionate personality fall 
on the hallowed grounds of McGill Uni- 
versity!” rhapsodizes the reporter of the 
McGill Daily, who proceeds to describe 
a thrilling display for the benefit of the 
erroneous opinion about Montreal of the 


inhabitants of the United States. Dog- 
teams speeding in a Curwood-esque ex- 
citement up and down the main Univer- 
sity Drive, to the accompaniment of click- 
ing cameras and the shouts of the 
pseudo-mushers in lumberjackets and 
hairy headgear — and then -— and then 
Gilda herself, “artistically painted up to 
the eyes and attired in fringed buckskins 
and ski-boots—such was the treat! Gilda 
was said to be riding on the back of the 
sleigh, her “blonde cerebellum  sur- 
mounted by a fur cap in the traditional 
manner of the Heroine of the Snows.” 
“Blonde cerebellum!” What a blow to a 
lady, especially when she probably won’t 
even realize what it’s about! 


New Idea 


Mt. Holyoke College, Massachusetts, has 
a new idea for chapel. Several of the ser- 
vices will be entirely in the hands of a stu- 
dent committee. The plan is to secure 
greater cooperation on the part of students 
in making the chapel services more effec- 
tive. Variety will be the key note in plan- 
ning these services. 


PHI BETA KAPPA DRIVE 


Compaign to Raise Funds for Memorial Building is in 


Hands of Rockefeller Jr.; Unknown Friend Gives 


Under the leadership of John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. a campaign has begun to raise a 
million dollar sesquicentennial fund for Phi 
Beta Kappa to be used for “the advznce- 
ment of the cause of scholarship” Mr. 
Rockefeller is a member of the aties’ 
senate. 

“Two objects are included in the purpose 
of the 150th anniversary fund,” said Mr. 
Rockefeller. 

“Phi Beta Kappa will pay tribute to the 
past by completing a memorial building to 
commemorate the fifty founders . . . its 
distinguished feature will be a replica of 
the historic Apollo room at Raleigh Tavern, 
Virginia, in which it is believed Phi Beta 
Kappa was organized and where its anni- 
versaries were celebrated. In its rotunda 
will be appropriate spaces for statues and 
historic tables. 


Prizes 


“When the fund is obtained and after 
providing for the memorial building and 
for maintaining the central organization 
and adequate headquarters in New York, 
the income will be devoted to fulfiiling the 
second purpose. This purpose is to be af- 
fected under the following plan which is 
designed to be flexible and will be adjusted 
from time to time, by vote of the council, 
to meet changing conditions and to accord 
with the results of experience: 

“(a)—The society will offer annually a 


grand prize of $10,000 for distinction in 
teaching—open to all college teachers or 
attainment in scholarship open to college 
graduates of not more than ten years’ 
standing. In addition to the grand prize, 
it will offer a number of grants (no one of 
which shall exceed $2,000) to chapters or 
individuals, in aid of scholarship, teaching, 
production or constructive experiment. 


“(b)—Besides these monetary grants and 
two phases: A canvass for special or large 
and awards for scholarship in secondary 
and preparatory schools. The Harvard 
chapter’s scholarship trophy and _ the 
Missouri chapter’s scholarship cup are cited 
as partial illustrations of this plan, which 
will be further extended. 

“The campaign will be divided into 
two phases: A canvas for special or large 
gifts in almost a score of the leading cities 
of the United States, and a Nation-wide 
campaign among the membership generally. 
The first phase will begin at once, extending 
to the close of the academic year. The 
second phase will begin in the autumn, 
culminating at the sesquicentennial in De- 
cember. 


“As a result of the generosity of the 
Unknown Friend of Phi Beta Kappa, who 
through his recent death has been revealed 
as Francis Phelps Dodge, Yale ’98, one dol- 
lar has been pledged for every nine raised 
from other members of the society up to 
a total of a million dollars,” 


FAILURE 


HONOR CODE FOR EXAMS 
ON TRIAL 


Alignment of Colleges For and Against 
System is Reported; Texas Reports 
a Breakdown 


The annual honor system battle has 
begun. Information received by The New 
Student makes it possible to draw up two 
mythical teams, composed of Universities 
which favor and those which oppose the 
code. It turns out to be a game of Pacific 
Coast vs. Middle West, the Coast champion- 
ing and the Prairies challenging the honor 
system. 

In favor are: the University of Washing- 
ton (on one year’s trial), Stanford, South- 
ern California, California, California-South- 
ern Branch. All these rely on student 
“honor” in some form or other. 

Opposed: Illinois, Michigan, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin, Chicago; while strenuous efforts 
are under way to capture the University of 
Texas for the opposition. All these rely on 
faculty spies. 

The rest of the South and the East have 
not been heard from, except scatteringly. 


Trouble in Texas 


Chairman Rogers of the faculty-student 
committee on the honor system at the Uni- 
versity of Texas feels that things are in a 
Bad Way. “The student body is too big 
physically and too small mentally to accept 
an honor system. They ‘want all the privi- 
leges and none of the responsibilities. Of 
the hundred odd cases the Men’s Council has 
decided this year, a total of five were sub- 
mitted by the students, and of these, three 
got cold feet and refused to testify against 
the defendants. All the others were sub- 
mitted by faculty members... . 

“The faculty members are not cooperat- 
ing. In some instances faculty members 
have been heard to tell their classes that 
they should not under any circumstances re- 
port violations. The faculty, regardless of 
how frequently they ‘are pried up, will not 
read the pledge. ... 

“Most of the cheating takes place outside 
of the classroom where the examinations 
are held. The regular price charged for 
passing a final exam is $5, while a standard 
price of $25 is charged for passing a course 
in correspondence. . . . I am asking the 
committee to abolish the entire honor sys- 
tem.” (See editorial). 


Contempt of Court 


Never knock down a policeman. Never 
insult a judge. Not even if he is a mere 
undergraduate on an honor council. A stu- 
dent at Arkansas College drew a decision 
from such a council putting him on proba- 
tion for getting the council into “an em- 
barrassing position.” The tyrannous judge 
was fittingly rebuked by the college paper. 
It asked for active support of the council 
by the student body, but also for sense in 
the council. Federal judges, please note. 
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“THE NEW STUDENT Invites the 
Student to Participate in His Own Edu- 
cation.” 

—James Harvey Robinson 


To all talk about making education more 
free, more lively, and more profitable by 
improving the colleges, there should be a 
permanent preface to the effect that any 
student bound to get himself an education 
at an American college or university as 
things now stand can hardly fail. 


HALL there be two colleges on every 

campus, or only one? That promises 

to be the next big question of discus- 

sion. Already the arrangement of 
making a distinction between “pass” and 
“honor” students, spreading everywhere 
from its first inception points at Swarth- 
more and Smith Colleges, is raising this 
controversy. At Dartmouth, for example, 
the Senior report of last year was based 
on the contrary idea that every studient 
should be treated as if he came to college 
meaning to take his education seriously. 
But the report of Professor Richardson ad- 


mitted that part of the students come only ~ 


for business and social preparation, not to 
be educated, and made separate arrange- 
ments for “exceptional” students seeking 
education and “pass” students seeking this 
preparation for success. The Dartmouth is 
a battlefield for the two ideas, which will 
be fought out everywhere before long. 


HONOR? 
HY is it that there is always a 


feeling underneath against the 
“honor system’? Why does 
every one balk at the crucial 


point, the “peaching clause’? Why are 
there loud complaints, voiced on another 
page, against the system’s ineffectiveness? 

We believe we have the germ of the 
trouble isolated, It is not what the profes- 
sor at Texas thinks it is. He complains that 
students are willing to take the benefits of 
the honor system but not its responsibili- 
ties. They are glad to escape the faculty 
spies but they won’t do the necessary spying 
themselves; and the result is cheating un- 
punished and flourishing. 

Now just here let us examine more care- 
fully, and inquire why it should seem more 
“honorable” to be subject to the student 
spy than to the faculty one? For that is 
just what the “honor system” means. The 
moment student police fail to function and 
student courts to convict, the camouflage 
of “honor” is dropped and faculty supervi- 
sion returns. 

We believe that the “honor system” tries 
to mix two incompatible sentiments: that 
of Honor and that of Law Enforcement or 
Morality. Now honor implies absolute trust 
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and law enforcement implies absolute dis- 
trust; and there’s the rub. 

Putting a person on his honor means 
trusting him absolutely or it means nothing. 
The pride of honor is the pride of being 
relied on without being watched because 
one has honor. This pride is destroyed and 
turned into shame the moment you discover 
that a joker has been put in so that you 
are being distrusted and reported on after 
all, no matter by whom. That feeling, we 
believe, is at bottom of the aversion of stu- 
dents to reporting violations. 

The person reporting the “violation” feels 
this shame as strongly as the person whom 
he is accusing. He is helping a deception. 
He is engaged into turning a matter of 
honor over to a court of law. At bottom he 
knows that this Court of Law exists for 
the ulterior purpose of safeguarding the 
property of the institution against theft: 
the property in this case being the- diploma. 
He knows that the college, the moment 
it sees too many diplomas being stolen un- 
der the “honor system” will scrap the 
camouflage and return to the faculty spies. 
He knows that in the end there has been 
no real trust such as could call forth Honor, 
but only a bit of unrealized hypocrisy. 

Oh, the everlasting Bargain, the ever- 
lasting Morality to cover merchandizing 
facts: 


At bottom, too, the person expected to re- 
port violations knows that the punishments 
of the Honor Courts have nothing to do with 
the spirit of honor. Generally they are sum- 
mary: Kick him out! Suspend him! These 
punishments have no more effect on the 
person that they have under faculty spies. 
They indicate only that the fellow has tried 
to get away with something and has failed; 
that the Court has tried to get even with 
him for it and has failed. 


REAL COURT OF HONOR? Well, we 

have always thought or hoped that 
such a court existed at a university, say, 
like Virginia, in the south where something 
of the spirit of chivalry and honor is known. 
We imagine that a fellow there who did a 
cheap and dishonorable thing would not be 
dragged before a court of law. Rather we 
like to think that if his guilt is established, 
the official part is finished. After that the 
inner sense of honor of every individual on 
the campus would cause him to look on the 
violator with a genuine, silent, unforced 
contempt. Of course this attitude would 
occur only among those who felt their own 
honor spotles. The effect we believe could 
only be effective all around. 

At any rate, we. believe every school 
should make its choice between law and its 
sanctions or honor and its sanctions, and 
quit mixing up the two of them together. 
The result of the mixture is always only 
duplicity. 
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WIND-MILL 


CHAPEL 


BY ONE WHO HAS BEEN 
THERE TOO OFTEN 


(From The Olio, Marietta College, Ohio) 


This is an awful pain speaking in Chapel, 
but I promised Eddie (our Prexy) that I’d 
do it, so I guess I’ll have to give them the 
old line. 


. 


So this is the Chapel. 1t looks like a 
barn to me. Just listen to that introduction 
Eddie’s giving me. He’s got some line, 
Eddie has. He sure stresses my Phi Beta 
Kappa Key all right But then I guess that’s 
about all he can say for me. I had a good 
memory when I won that Key, but it didn’t 
keep my business from going on the rocks. 


Well here goes: “It always gives me 
great pleasure to address such an intelli- 
gent looking body of young and earnest 
students... .” “It’s a wonder I can keep 
a straight face after one like that. Boy, 
what a dumb herd of bozos Eddie has 
here... “and it is the small colleges that 
will purge Our Great Nation, for the pet- 
ting, drinking, . . . is not found in our 
small colleges... .” What a fib—if that 
dame in the second row isn’t a hot one, I 
didn’t learn my stuff at dear old Wesleyan 
—I wonder if Eddie could fix up a date— 
I guess Eddie’s too slow. ... I'll bet that 
big guy with the sweater on can outdrink 
me—not when I was his age, though. 


Guess I’ll praise the College a bit—still 
got ten minutes, can’t hand the building 
much, but I’ve got to use up those ten 
minutes. “. . . and I saw the reason for 
this healthfulness when I viewed your beau- 
tiful outdoor swimming pool on Green 
Street”—(interruption, loud laughter, and 
explanation by Prexy). Ye Gods! What a 
boner, but how the devil was I to know it’s a 
football field. Just listen to them dumb- 
bells give me the heha. I suppose they 
think I’m an awful bonehead. Well at 
least at my old Alma Mater we didn’t have 
to call a beating a moral victory—listen to 
those jackasses laugh—-and they are the 
one that published a prayer book and called 
it a radical number of their Olio. Gee I 
feel, foolish up here—I wish I’d taken 
Helen’s (his wife) advice and told Eddie I 
was sick and couldn’t come. 


° . . 


I thought they would never stop—well 
I guess I’d better finish up and get out of 
here. “. . . and your genteel acknowledg- 
ment of my unfortunate error proves the 
success of Marietta College as a true mould 
turning out as casts the cultured ladies and 
gentlemen of Tomorrow.” — Listen to the 
young fools giggle. Boy, if I ever come 
back here I hope somebody shoots me. 
“ .. and I assure you I am very grateful 
for your kind, intelligent attention, and 
shall look forward to the pleasure of ad- 
dressing you again.” 
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RULES 


Bugs, Assorted Sizes 


“Thus little bugs have smaller bugs 
Upon their backs to bite ’em 
While little bugs eat smaller bugs, 
And so ad infinitum.” 

Shakespeare or the Bible, or Something. 


Alumni who would object to compulsory 
chapel for themselves often approve of it 
for undergraduates. Student Councils often 
condemn compulsion but recommend a 
“policy of firmness” in dealing with fresh- 
men. . 

At the College of the City of New York 
compulsory chapel, abolished last year when 
the trustees failed to take their usual vote 
for its continuance, has attempted to creep 
in once more, according to the Campus, stu- 
dent paper. The Student Council’s newly 
presented plan for compulsory assemblies of 
freshmen to “foster college spirit in the 
entering class’ was condemned in a vigor- 
ous editorial entitled Compulsory Chapel 
Must Not Return. 

“The Council’s request,” says the editorial, 
“indicates that it has shown itself too ready 
to sacrifice a principle besides which any 
such desideratum as college spirit is petty. 

“The Student Council,” it continues, “me- 
rits our severest censure for attempting to 
set so dangerous a precedent. Let the Coun- 
cil bend all its efforts toward's the prepara- 
tion of an attractive chapel program with 
as many students participating as possible. 
We would suggest that it enlist the aid of 
the Dramatic Society and the Glee club.” 

If the Council insists on presenting its 
petition there is nothing to prevent the 
trustees from restoring chapel to its com- 
pulsory status. 


Presbyterians on Chapel 


As a result ‘of increasing agitation by 
the student body through their paper the 
Blue and White, compulsory chapel has 
been abolished at the University of Du- 
buque, Iowa. (New Student Mar. 10). 

The Presbyterian Herald and Presbyter, 
a denomination paper is indignant: 

“Ts required worship of God in the 
family,” says this paper, “only a survival 
of former days? Is requirement by parents 
of attendance upon church services such a 
survival? ... and should not all Christian 
institutions for the development and con- 
version of youth be opened with the 
acknowledgement and worship of God? 
Is it any wonder that our colleges are de- 
veloping godlessness? Christian people must 
be cautious as to what institutions secure 
their support and endowment.” 

Which baleful thunder the Blue and White 
instead of hailing with laughter denounces 
as a “masterpiece of some ill-informed, in- 
competent, would-be critic who perhaps has 
never seen a progressive, modern institu- 
tion.” 

The incident is now closed. 


RELIGION 


Genesis in Court 


Fundamentalists have entered a new era. 
Time was when the theory of evolution 
caused them to turn up their noses and to 
sniff in scorn. Now they recognize it as a 
religion, in competition with ther own! At 
least so it would seem, if Dr. W. B. Riley 
of the First Baptist Church in Minneapolis 


is representative. Dr. Riley has been trying 
to make the University of Minnesota stop 
teaching evolution. He wants a court in- 
junction. He is trying to get it on the 
ground that state universities are not sup- 
posed to teach the doctrines of any religious 
creed, and that evolution ‘is a religious creed. 

Lawyers have been shrugging shoulders 
and muttering, “It would be difficult!” 


** Damned’’ 


“Damned Souls” was what thirteen stu- 
dents from the University of Rochester, 
(N. Y.) called themselves, when they or- 
ganized to “prove the necessity of atheism.” 
If atheists go to hell, these certainly were 
quickly welcomed there. The Society for the 
Promotion of Atheism opened up its arms. 
The Campus, student paper of the univer- 
sity, threw up its arms. Quickly it sought 
to forestall the unfavorable publicity: 
“The Campus takes this opportunity to 
reflect student opinion as being displeased 
with the whole affair and repudiating the 
group’s official connection in any way with 
the student body of Rochester.” 

The fatherly New York Times said with 
lofty lightness: 

“Those thirteen students .. . must have 
been a little cast down by the refusal of 
the university authorities to interfere with 
their glorious project. While in Massachu- 
setts they attempt to prosecute a man for 
blasphemy, at Rochester they have learned 
the wiser course of simply ignoring him. Let 
youth have its fling. Time and experience 
will sober it out all too soon... . 

“Obviously the best way to deal with 
these high-spirited young people at Roches- 
ter who fancy they are atheists is to let 
them alone. Given a free hand, and espe- 
cially a free tongue, they will quickly bore 
each other to distraction, or else provoke 
a revolt and the formation of two or three 
belligerent societies. .. .” 

Meanwhile Jehovah, whether myth or 
actuality, was still more fatherly than the 
New York Times. He was not reported 
even to have talked about dealing with any- 
body at all. 


EXPERIMENT 


The Gloucester School of the Little 
Theatre, 112 Charles St., Boston, Mass., 
offers free tuition in its regular summer 
course of 1926 to two college undergradu- 
ates—one to a man and one to a woman. 

Candidates for these scholarships should 
have: 

(a) Normal voice and posture. 

(b) Dramatic ability or ability in some 
branch of production. 

(c) They must present references as to 
character, 

Candidates should apply in person or by 
letter as early as possible. The scholar- 
ships must be decided. before May 1st. Un- 
less suitable candidates present themselves 
the scholarships will not be given. 


Editors of the Harvard Advocate are 
busy selecting poems and stories from 
fifteen college magazines for the Anthology 
of Literature, to appear late in the spring. 
The Dial Press is printing the anthology, 
Lincoln MacVeagh directing the project. 

Nirvana, by R. G. Eberhart, Dartmouth 
’26, reprinted in The New Student, Mar. 17, 
will be included in the collection. 

Crime and criminal justice in the city of 
Boston will be investigated in a survey 
planned by the Harvard Law School. “It 
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will cover the conditions of crime and fac- 
tors in criminality as well as the administra- 
tion of criminal justice,’ according to Dean 
Roscoe Pound who will direct the survey. 
The work will be divided into seven parts: 
Criminal Courts, Prosecution, Police Ad- 
ministration, Correctional and Penal Treat- 
ment, Medical Science and Criminal Justice, 
Legal Education, and Newspapers and 
Criminal Justice. 


RNOST 2G 


Honolulu 


Following the appearance of the Sopho- 
more Ka Leo O Hawaii (New Student 
Mar. 17) the University of Hawaii was con- 
verted into a mammoth debating society. 
Several classes were converted into open 
forums.. A straw vote in Dr. Leebrick’s 
American Institutions class revealed a pre- 
ponderant majority in favor of optional 
drill. 


The next week’s Ka Leo O Hawaii ex- 
panded into a ten sheet issue giving both 
sides of the case. Editorially the paper 
stated that, “when an issue arises on the 
campus there are two things that can be 
done. It can.either be ‘hushed up’ or it can 
be submitted to intelligent investigation 
and scientific analysis. If any issue is sup- 
pressed, and freedom to investigate and 
discuss it is denied, that means trouble... 
Let the issue stand on its own merits, and 

t students inquire, and analyze and study 
all its various phases. 

“.. . in all our controversy, no matter 
what happens, let us be gentlemanly in our 
conduct of ourselves and in our attitude 
toward others. .. .” 


In the issue President A. L. Dean ex- 
plained why he favored compulsory drill: 
(1) “If R. O. T. C. were not compulsory 
it would be difficult to know. beforehand 
how big a teaching staff should be secured. 
Also, how much equipment and appropria- 
tions to ask for from the War Depart- 
ment... .” (2) “... Military training in 
our schools is one of the chief things we 
can do to insure our national safety with- 
out embarking on a military policy. It helps 
to render unnecessary the establishment and 
maintenance of a large standing army.” 

Assuming that optional drill is advocated 
by a student majority, Ka Leo O Hawaii 
would have a petition sent the Board of 
Regents, who have sole power to change 
present rules. 


Bloomington, Indiana 


The good and bad points of military drill 
will not be thrashed out in a battle of wits 
at the University of Indiana as anticipated 
in last week’s New Student. Failure of the 
opposing forces to agree upon wording of 
the question is the reason. 

The Optional Military Drill League wants 
to debate, “Resolved, that Military Training 
Should Be Optional,” the Student Defense 
League, “Resolved, That There Should Be 
No Military Training.” The latter organi- 
zation wants the debate held somewhere out- 
side the university town. To this the Op- 
tional League objects. : 

Paul E. Tombaugh, president of the Stu- 
dent Defense League makes the following 
statement: 

“We see no necessity for a debate here on 
the subject of military training. Agitation 
has been continued needlessly. Undesirable 
publicity has been given the University, 
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which no doubt will have a derogatory 
effect on the attainment of the goal in the 
approaching Memorial campaign. Persons 
who exercise considerable influence in the 
affairs of state are wondering what type 
of manhood is being developed at the Uni- 
versity. Unwholesome ideas are being im- 
planted in the minds of students who have 
not sufficient background to see their fal- 
lacy.” 


Seattle, Wash. 


Indignation caused the heads of the R. O. 
T. C. department of University of Wash- 
ington to contemplate “action” against the 
University Daily for calling theirs the 
“most useless and discreditable course” in 
the school, in a survey of all the courses 
offered. No other department has been re- 
ported on the warpath. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Students, citizens, and pastors met re- 
cently in a Lincoln, (Nebraska) hotel to 
consider ways and means of placing before 
the state legislature a bill to make military 
training optional at Nebraska University. 
A state executive committee was formed to 
place the question before the voters at the 
next election by means of the initiative. 
It is estimated that approximately 35,000 
signers to petitions requesting that it be 
placed on the ballot are needed. No diffi- 
culty is anticipated in getting these names. 


Members of the citizens executive commit- 
tee condemned compulsory R. O. T. C. 
chiefly because they consider it conscription 
in time of peace, and because they believe 
it is un-American in principle. 

A student committee is also being organ- 
ized to promote the movement on the Uni- 
versity campus. 


INTERNATIONAL 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON SITE 
(Continued from page 1, col. 1) 


sons they all declined. Mutual jealousy, 
one educational authority called it, and went 
on to say, “they do not want to come to- 
gether lest they be swamped by one another, 
and prefer to continue in their own little 
quarters in the good old way.” 

Not so the students. Their quarters are 
entirely too little, too old, and the land- 
ladies too grasping. Living in gloomy lodg- 
ings, they dream of dormitories. Scattered, 
they dream of a romantic student quarter, 
the Quartier Latin of Paris brought across 
the channel. 

Dreaming is not enough, The govern- 
ment’s offer expires on April first and the 
dreamers are bestirring themselves. 

Dignified alumni societies may sign pe- 
titions, educators may go in conference, but 
the students will march in parade some 
thousands strong with bands, banners and 
yells. For one day at least they will be 
together, 


The University at Bucharest, Roumania, 
is to close and suspend all courses of in- 
struction until after the Easter vacation 
as a result of a student strike which has 
emptied the classrooms. The strike was 
called as a protest against the admission 
of Jewish students. 
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CHANGING STYLES IN DEBATE 


A Student and Professor Air Views on Forensics 


Stephen Leacock, a jester of international 
repute who in his sober moments teaches 
political science at McGill University, 
Canada, says harsh words about the conven- 
tional debate: 

“Some huge subject is selected as broad 
as the continent and as comprehensive as 
the census. The subject selected, the two 
college champions descend into the bowels 
of the library. — As beside their activities 
a brooding hen and a maternity hospital 
are not in it for expectancy. — And the vic- 
tory goes to whatever side has more com- 
pletely swallowed the census and makes a 
longer array of citations of statistics. 

“The proper method should be exactly the 
reverse. The real preparation for that de- 
bate is to think about it, to get keen about 
it... . Any student who can’t think ought 
not to be a champion: he should study to be 
a professor. 

“A subject of interest, defying exhaustive 
statistical treatment, relatively short notice, 
rather than collection of material, the at- 
tempt to speak what is in one’s mind, not 
the repetition of what came out of some 
one else’s—these are the things that make 
a real debate.” 

“Note further that the preparation itself, 
imposing though it looks, is a mere nothing. 
What can these two champions know after 
all, on a huge subject with only three 
months of preparation? They have merely 
touched the surface of it. Their knowledge 
would not enable them to write an intelli- 
gent page about it. They have merely 
wasted their winter and hurt their health. 
They ought to be taken somewhere and 
given a glass of beer and a sausage. 

“The proper method should be the exact 
reverse. The subject should be, if possible, 
one in which the student takes a real in- 
terest, something that has come into his 
life and about which he really wants to 
talkeeges 

“T admit that the most attractive subjects 
would represent forbidden ground, — such 
as: — ‘Resolved that the lectures in this 
university are on the whole not a help to 
the human mind.’ But at least the point 
is clear that the subjects should be of real, 
ordinary, everyday interest to the student, 
—not to someone else altogether.” 


Technicalities 


Another complaint has been registered 
against debate methods. The Rutgers 
Targum, for one, is tired of questions like 
entry into the League of Nations, or the 
World Court. The Targum says the aver- 
age student will not listen to men “with 
whom he lives and attend classes solemnly 
pass judgment upon affairs of the world, 
when he knows as well as they do that 
they are trying to show three judges that 
they know more about the technicalities of 
argument than their opponents do... .” 

Traditional machinery is also panned: 
“Formal dress, when the audience consists 
of thirty men in knickers and sheepskins! 
‘Duty of the negative’ ‘memorized oratory,’ 
‘no constructive argument advanced in re- 
buttal’: foolishness! Is debate an artificial 
game of verbal fencing or is it training to 
think to investigate with something of the 
scientific spirit and method, to honestly con- 
vince an audience?” 

Due to the visits of British debate teams 
American intercollegiate debating is mov- 
ing away from the heavy serious, fact-laden 
debates. Several debates given this year 
have been of in the light vein, permit- 


ting humor and satirical thrusts. Women 
debaters of Stanford University, University 
of California, and University of California, 
Southern Branch recently held triangular 
debates on “Resolved, that the type of man 
exemplified by Babbitt can be vindicated.” 
Instead of judges, the decision was ren- 
dered by the audience, another British in- 
novation. The Big Three debates of Har- 
vard, Yale and Princeton have been changed 
from a serious subject to one allowing for 
humor. 


LETT BRe BO sae 


Sirs: May I pass on to you several 
thoughts which occur to me after reading 
your issue of March 10? They are: 

Page 1, Column 1: 

Yale has never been wholly satisfied with 
her song “Bright College Years,” set to the 
tune of “Die Wacht and Rhein.” Its use on 
the occasions when Marshall Foch and 
M. Clemenceau visited the Yale Bowl pro- 
voked comments and difficulties, especially 
with the war feeling still in the air. For 
two or more years now an anonymous prize 
of $1000 has awaited the writer of an ac- 
ceptable new song, and will continue to wait 
until the Committee has seen a composition 
really fitting for Yale. 

Page 3, Column 1: 

Although not conclusively informed, I 
am under the impression that usage reserves 
the title of “Reverend” to a cleric of a 
Christian Church, and Stephen S. Wise is 
commonly styled “Rabbi.” 

Page 3, Column 2: 

Yale has by no means a radical student 
body, as is well known. When Scott Near- 
ing spoke in a public hall in New Haven, 
recently, some thirty-five men from the Col- 
lege, inspired by the handbills lavished on 
the town, attended in a mass, bent on em- 
barrassing, hooting down “the greatest Red 
in America.” Witticisms abounded, and only 
lack of time prevented false beards, towsled 
hair and flaming red shirts. After fifty 
minutes of “crumbling Britain and utopian 
Russia,” thirty-five men filled quietly back 
to their books. Such is the reaction of this 
“dangerous character” on that most con- 
servative of classes, a Yale Fraternity 
group! 

My congratulations on your little sheet. 
I especially enjoy being able to read through 
it and get the meat of what goes on without 
wading through so much gristle as one 
usually does in such efforts. Keep up the 
good work! Don’t condemn age just because 
it is old, but always keep the freshness of 
the youthful point of view. 

Yale, ’26 —Sewall Emerson 


Cassandra 
Give me a song to dry your tears, 
A handkerchief of haunting phrase; 
You with your far, prophetic gaze 
See the gloomy atmospheres 
Of the remotest realms of space, 
Where, in some foreshadowed years 
When the race of man is gone 
And the stones forget his trace, 
The planets, lifeless, cold, will sally 
Around a dark and silent sun... . 
Oh, let me kiss your suffering face, 
And sing away your melancholy 
With gifts of leaves and golden lace. 
—RHarold Ross 
in the Ohio State Candle 
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